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HOW THE POETS CAME. 


GES long past when our green earth was young, 
And had but newly learned to weep, there came 


One who wept always, cold and smileless tears, 
And mortals called him Sorrow. Silently 

He wandered up and down with drooping brow, 
And eyes turned earthward, and his bosom rent 
With sighs, that vainly sought for utterance. 
(For Sorrow then was dumb.) 


It chanced that Love (a goddess though earth-born) 
Kncountered him within a lovely wood, 

And smiled and spoke to him. Sorrow looked up, 
And never having seen such loveliness, 

Became enamoured, and the two were wed, 

And Sorrow found a voice. 


After a time, when Sorrow learned to smile, 
And Love to weep, an only child was born, 
The idol of them both. So fair was she 

That all men loved her when they looked on her, 
But gave her not a name. Long ere the child 
Had learned to speak, the language of her eyes 
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Held all men spell-bound when they gazed on her ; 
But when at length she spoke, her words had power 
To tame the heart and rule the minds of men, 

And mortals did her bidding—So she grew 

[In power and loveliness, and wed at last with 'I'ruth ; 
And from these two sprang such a progeny 

That some in every nation under heaven 

Do find a home, and mortals call them poets. 

And some are tall and strong, and some are fair 
And fragile as the fragrant bell which hides 

Within the shady wood, and just as sweet. 

And some are wilful as the Autumn wind, 

And some are gentle as the peaceful snow, 

But like their mother all are beautiful. 

Some speak, and mortals weep as if their hearts 
Were molten by the tones; while others sing, 

And lo! the listening earth shakes off its tears, 

As the wild rose shakes off the summer rain. 

The voice of one falls on the troubled heart 

Like peace itself, and gives the eyelids sleep 

That through long hours have waked and watched and wept. 
The warrior listens to the voice of one 

And hastens to the fray. One bendeth low 

And to the wounded hero whispers hope, 

So nerved anew he riseth from the dust, 


And strikes again for freedom—and sueceeds. 


Well for the world that not a land but knows 

‘The poet’s eloquence, the poet’s fire, 

His gentleness or love. With none of these 

The earth had been all misery, all tears, 

All discord, and all hate. 

M.W.C: 
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FAITH AND REASON. 
A Prose-Poem. 


By Davin R. WILLIAMSON. 


(a7 HA'T is Faith? Lt is that power which gives us resignation 
W and comfort in the hours of sorrow, and pierces like a 
penetrative sun the darkest and deepest shades of our existence. 
Without this divine gift, life would be a flowerless desert, cold, 
cheerless and uninviting ;—an endless night of mystery and 
gloom. | | 

Faith is to the afHicted life as the anchor to the storm-tossed 
ship, that rides in joyful safety, uninjured by the scowling tempest, 
in some rock-encircled bay. It is that which connects this world 
with that which is to come. ‘Thro’ it as thro’ an eyeglass, we see 
from the darkness of this world, the far distant, and far-gleaming 
glories of the next. Itis a mental Jacob’s Ladder golden and 
beautiful, on which our angel-thoughts are continually ascending, 
and descending from heaven to earth. It carries our contemplations 
on silvery wings from the limited regions of Time and Space to 
the illimitable abodes of Eternity and unassailable felicity—those 
glorious lands in which that cloud of mystery which ever hangs 
in gloomy grandeur over the life of man, shall melt before the 
glory of Him, to do whose will the seas first were, and the hills 
arose. 

Faith is the fuel that perpetually keeps in existence the fire and 
flame of our happiness—the moanless stream that pours an end- 
less music thro’ the uninviting landscape of our many coloured 
existence. It shines the brightest among the deepest shadows of 
life. This we think is a wise arrangement of Providence; for it 
is when the soul is overwhelmed by the sadness of affliction, 
pierced by the arrows of cruel despair, or sunk in the restless sea 
of misery, that Faith appears most angelic, radiant and perfectly 
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beautiful. Faith like the glow-worm appears to most advantage 
in the darkness of sorrow; when the morning of sunlight and 
blissfulness appears, she fades into the light of common day, 
She speaks not so much of the beauty of the visible present, lovely 
though it be, as of the invisible and still more glorious effulgence 
of the unseen Future. In this respect as in all others, Faith is 
unlike her sister Memory; Memory looks back upon, and casts a 
radiance over the past with all its bloom, and gloom, shade and 
sunshine that it does not entirely possess: Faith looks with 
prophetic eye thro’ the darkness of the Future, scanning though 
dimly, the joys and beauties that lhe beyond, without being able 
to distinguish those deserts of sadness and despair that Provi- 
dence has wisely concealed from her gaze. 

Such is the mighty influence Faith exerts over the existence of 
man. Bright and glorious though the landscape of his life may 
be, he ever looks forward to a period when it will shine with a 
fairer lustre in a purer land. Faith like the life-imparting sun 
shines equally on all who love her beams. To high and low, 
wealthy and indigent alike, she holds out the promise of coming 
beatitude. She ever affords her existence and consolation where 
she is most required and appreciated. She has always been 
beloved, and men have died for her sake. Reason may boast of 
her advocates ; but Faith can boast of her martyrs. What the 
former but dimly discerns, the latter sees clearly, with inspired 
eye. Reason cannot reach beyond Time; Faith aspires towards 
Eternity, gleams amidst the sadness of sorrow, interferes between 
Death and Despair, gives a silver lining to the cloud of Affliction, 
and raises her radiant rainbow above the fountains of our tears! 

What is Reason? It is that power which guides us in all our 
thoughts, words and actions towards the Truth. It is a light from 
the All-Giver,—a wondrous illumination from within—that shines 
in every thinking mind, gleaming steadfastly towards that 
Almighty Hand which formed it when Time began. Trusting to 
the strength of this divine power we cannot easily go astray, for 
Reason, guided by Omnipotence, can ever point out to us, as if 
with the finger of God, the path of duty. It is that faculty 
which gives to man the privilege of being in a position to 
distinguish clearly between the right and the wrong,—the erring 
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and the fallacious. And hence it is the greatest mental power 
ina practical direction that man possesses. In all his doubts 
and difficulties it is a faithful friend. It is as a lighthouse 
shining ever near, with no uncertain ray to warn him off those 
rocks of ruin which are too often the destination of the despairing 
soul. Without this sovereign faculty the human mind would 
soon become chaotic with its own blind graspings through the 
dimness of this earthly existence. When, even in the light of 
Reason, the mind is capable of discovering so many mysteries 
both in the universe and in itself, making even Him from whom 
it came the greatest mystery of all, and seeing all things pertaining 
to Time and to Eternity in a dim, religious light, shining vaguely 
thro’ the mists and vapours of this earthly pilgrimage as the moon 
through veils of mist,—how much more hopelessly mysterious 
would all around and within us appear, if Reason were not 
continually standing a faithful friend at our right hand, to lead 
us lovingly towards the Truth? 

Yes, the advantages of Reason are indeed many and great, and 
we ought to feel deeply grateful to the Author of Nature for 
having implanted in our minds a power to guide us in our march 
thro’ those scenes of uncertainty and of sorrow, which we must 
encounter in our progress towards that Eternity which awaits 
us all. 

Reason and Faith are powers of a very different nature, though 
the former must be the intellectual basis of the latter. The 
former is the reflective and practical; the latter the ideal and 
imaginative power. Reason can deal alone with what has been 
revealed; Faith, on the pinions of aspiration, wings her way 
thro’ the mysterious towards the infinite. Reason is of the mind ; 
but Faith is of the soul. Reason examines and broods reflectively 
over the known and the discernible, pronouncing her judgments 
after careful and profound investigation; Faith, leaving the 
essentially practical to her stronger brother in whom she recognises 
the power of dealing with the stern realities of Time, listens with 
enraptured ears to the voices of the Universe, and proclaims to 
the human heart that they are of God. Reason is a man of 
Science, groping from star to star, computing the size and number 


- of the planets, and revealing their grandeur in an arithmetical 
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light; Faith, an inspired Sappho, who caring but little for 
their magnitude (for small things equally with great inspire her 
love) revels in their far distant glories, and viewing in them the 
emblems of the majesty and divinity of Him from whose warm 
breast they came, ascends on the wings of inspiration, from the 
magnificence and harmony of the Universe, to contemplation of 
that all-glorious Being who poured those sounding seas from His 
hollow hand that hymn in the ears of Eternity His never-ceasing 
praise. 

Faith and Reason are not, as many would have us believe, 
inimical. From a religious point of view they are not irrecon- 
cilable. ‘lo the mind of Him who made them both they cannot 
be; and it is pitiful that such they should occasionally appear in 
the eyes of those for whom they were created. Modern Science 
is, indeed, pursuing her various investigations without consultation 
of Faith, and marching boldly in the light of Reason towards 
discovery, cutting down as she goes those flowers of aspiration 
which bloom along the pathway of her march. But thougha few 
scientific men, in whom Reason is a burning fire, and Faith a 
cold, uncertain light, profess to look upon Religion with contempt 
and disdain, regarding it as a mere fabrication of vacant minds, 
and deluding themselves with the monstrous theory that the 
Universe without God is a less mysterious fact than the Universe 
with God—Science herself is not essentially sceptical, or con- 
temptuous of Revelation. In all her vast discoveries—and be 
the day far distant when we shall cease to recognise her nobility ! 
—is she not singing a new song to God,—building up a vast 
Kpic to the everlasting praise of Him of whom Nature is but a 
marvellous manifestation? The “Theory of Evolution,’’ by so 
many regarded as the great enemy of Revelation, is but an 
innocent disturber of feeble minds. Even though it were 
universally true, what would it prove but that the Creator is not 
an idle, self absorbed Being, but constantly present in activity as 
in love, making all things work together for our good? Matter 
cannot create matter; and in the universe there is ample evidence 
of design. As long therefore as Reason thinks, Faith will 
aspire ! 
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LOVE’S LOSS. 
By J. SKIBDEN. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
Aud cheered with song the hearth !~-~ 
Alas for love! if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, O earth ! 


Mrs. Hemane. 


WKY HY should I vainly blazon hallowed grief, 


Y,) And seek in words for woe a respite brief ¢ 


Why wrench anew a heart with anguish torn, 

Aud force fresh tears from eyes with weeping worn ? 
Were it not better in dull Lethe’s lake 

‘'o drown remembrance, memory forsake ? 

Or leave to healing Time the deep-cleft scar, 

Nor let past pain a stainless future mar ? 

But they who also have endured will know 

Their sufferings less, their burdens lighter grow ; 
Sweet is true sympathy from friends time-proved, 
And sorrow shared is sorrow half removed. 


In early manhood, in life’s joyous Spring, 
When Fancy bore me on her soaring wing,— 

When the mind yearned for higher joy than this, 
And the heart throbbed for inexperienced bliss,— 
When budding Nature fairer seemed than now, 

And high Hope whispered—‘“ If the budding bough 
Be thus, what shall fruition’s guerdon be, 

The aftermath of bliss—manhood’s maturity ?”— 

| loved and was beloved by a coy maid. 

As each blest pair deems their glad trysting-glade 
Lonelier, and their first love stronger than all 
Others, e’en so did we. The sweet enthrall 

Of her mirth-haunted eyes, and golden hair 
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Made me close captive in the encircling snare, 
Most willing captive of a jailor kind ! 


Let none own that mighty Love is blind ; 

The universal master further sees 

Than is allowed to untaught eyes, and frees 
His pupils from restraint. The earth, the sky, 
The hills, the vales, the flowers, the melody 
Of zephyrs and swift rills, the birds’ wild lay,— 
All yield the sceptre to Love’s subtle sway : 
He seeks the living spirit and soft grace 

Of richer beauty breaking in her face 

And form, who henceforth his alone shall be, 
Helpmate and solace till Death’s mystery. 


It was that festive time of the young year, 

When early daisies in the copse appear, 

When yellow cowslips bend in breeze-swept meads, 
And purple violets hide their modest heads ; 

The sun with fragrant herbage clothes the plain, 
And crystal streamlets lave their banks again ; 

All living creatures seize the vernal hour 

To yield them captives to the Love-god’s power. 
While pleadings passionate and vows they pour 

“ Love lives,” they say, “and strayeth nevermore.” 
Where linnets carolled to their lissome mates, 

And branches woven into leafy gates 

Opened reluctantly, we tarried—loath 

To leave a spot endeared by love to both. 


The glorious sun set amid golden fire, 
We marked the flames leap upwards and expire, 

Till all the earth was still,—mno harsher sound 

Than homeward-speeding bee, or giddy round 

Of whirring insects, moved the passive air, 

For that dread hour attunes man’s thoughts to prayer, 
Brings heaven nearer to the sin-stained world, 
Comforts the mourner in deep misery hurled. 
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But when the twilight gathered,—that dark chain 
Whose links are shadows and whose strength the strain 


Of harmony unheard, Nature’s last hymn 
Called silence,—we spoke not, to break the dim 
And awful hush unwilling, while the sky, 

In piteous anguish that the day should die, 


Wept mournful dewdrops. Slowly then appeared 


The stars from out majestic night upreared 
In moonlit stillness round us, and we spoke 
Again, and leaving the dense woodland, broke 
The feathery gossamer stretched o’er our path. 


Sweet summer through I reaped the aftermath 
Of Love’s first promises, for rich the grain 
And gladly harvested ; but the slow wane 

Of autumn made us one, and the dead year 
Left us secluded by the wailing mere. 


Who would such blessed happiness unfold ? 
The deepest love must aye remain untold ; 

We lived in that still harmony which dwells 
With calm content on beach or craggy fells. 


Another summer came in chaste festoons 

Of honeysuckle, and succeeding moons 
Lighted fond lovers, but I looked no more 
On them, for she who, lovely, shared before 
Their loveliness was swiftly passing where, 
No fire-lit suns are needed, nor whate’er 
Joy-pregnant is on earth. One eve she clasped 


My faltering hand, and spake, “If I have grasped 


Aught of thy faithful love, cherish the life 


For which I yield up mine! ”—and in blind strife, 


With rushing tears, I promised, and the dawn 


Brought nothing but blank woe, for she was borne 


By seraphim to happier home than mine. 
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But the new presence, that should stealing twine 
About my heart and later prove the stay 

Of wildered age, strove wearily, then lay 

Beside her, passing beautiful in death. 


When [ had laid the never-paling wreath 
Upon the hard, grey stone which covered all, 
| sought lone solitude beyond recall 

Of aching memories,—-but sought a dream, 
Till a voice stirred within from the Supreme, 
Bidding’ me succour others, and forget 


Myself. 


So, rescuing many from the net 
And meshy toils of sin, lightening the brow 
Of dread despair, ny woe hath slept, though now 
The bursting sorrow utterance compelled. 


This hath sustained me when vague doubts rebelled,— 
Man, often fading in the mellow leaf, 

Hath nobler missions than consuming grief, 

And a sure hope, that, as a hfe-star gleams, 

The hght of truth shail follow doubtful dreams. 


COVERING THE RETREAT. 
By A. C. L. Cornwa.t. 


4 


“) (fi stood by the ford, with sword in hand, 
" At the head of a scant, but true-hearted band, 
While the foe came thundering down the steep 

Ten to one, all mounted men: 
This day’s work will make many weep, 
Many a rider will coldly sleep ; 
Of the few, scarce one will return again ! 
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Dauntless he stood, with foot advanced, 
Stern set brow, and dark eye that glanced, 
Stately figure and noble face : 
Doomed by himself in his pride of youth, 
One of an ancient warrior race ; 
He will not shrink from the fatal place, 
They who trusted shal] own his truth. 


Kach of his band caught strength from his eye, 
Each sighed to think one so brave must die, 
Each heart thrilled to his clear, firm tone, 
“ Remember, our lives for one hour’s delay ! 
Our comrades depend upon us alone, 
We fail them not! Comrade and foeman shall own 
We have held the ford with honour to-day !” 
Down rode the horsemen in brave array, 
But broken, and narrow, and steep was the way : 
From each bush and rock a bullet sped, 
Saddles were emptied and steeds ran wild, 
Soon the pass was half choked with dying and dead,— 
A soft Spring morn shone overhead, 
And wild Howers looked up to heaven and smiled. 


On they pressed gallantly, quailng-not 
For the deadly hail of the rifle shot ; 
To the dangerous tord they won their way, 
Pressed through the stream, and scaled the banks— 
Then, to avenge their loss and delay, 
Sabre and lance shall deeply repay 
The fatal fire that shattered their ranks. 


Over-matched, ridden down, the faithful band 

Strove to maintain their hopeless stand, 

In vain :—their desperate task is o’er! 
Scattered like leaves in the antumn blast, 

They shall dare the thunder of war no more. 

Silence descended on river and shore, 


While the victors on like a whirlwind passed. 
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Foremost, and bravest among them all, 
Their leader was last of the band to fall: 
Slowly the fluttering life-breath came, 
Slowly the battle-frown passed from his brow, 
In the dying eyes a moment’s flame, 
On the dying lips a woman’s name, 


He lay at rest,—strife is ended now! 


The soft green turf was trampled and red 
The light breeze played ’mid the hair of the dead ; 
Through the waving branches stole the sun, 
Mocking blind eyes with his joyous ray ; 
Beloved by many, tended by none, 
They lay who that ford had lost and won, 
Silent and motionless heaps of clay. 





CONSUMPTION’S PREY. 
By M. A. C. Etuniorr. 


ey 


KS you beautiful homestead facing the West 

a Lies a girl in the prime of her beauty—unrest 
ls stamped on the fair-carven features, and fain 
Would her heart find relief from its passionate pain ; 
While tears unavailing have blinded her eyes, 

And hid all the beauty of radiant skies. 


The grace of a queen, and a face strangely fair 

Has Hilda, the beauty ; a bountiful share 

Of wealth too is hers—and courted and flattered. 

Oh, wild was her grief when her high hopes were shattered 
By the fatal disease that has marked her for prey 

In the morn of her youth, in life’s beautiful May. 


But, alas! all the wealth and the power in the land 
Is powerless to save froin the grasp of Death’s hand, 
So she turns to the refuge from sin and from pain, 
The Saviour who bore all her sins, and was slain 
That she might have life and a home, where for aye 


Karth’s shadows are merged in Eternity’s day. 
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KING EDWARD THE SECOND. 
(A Dramatic Poem.) 


By Percy Rvssekt.. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Men. 

King Edward the Second. 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 
Hugh de Spencer. 
Hugh, his son. 
Roger Mortimer, favourite of the Queen. 
Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter. 
Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford. 
Edmund, Earl of Kent. 
Henry, Karl of Lancaster. 
Sir Robert Artois. 
Sir John of Hainault. 
Sir Thomas Gurney. 
Sir Stephen Legrave, Governor of the Tower. 
Sir William Eland, Governor of Nottingham. 
Martin Bowes, a gardener. 

Hainault Knights, Men at arms, &c. 


Women. 
Isabella, the Fair, married to King Edward. 
Philippa of Hainault, niece to Sir John of Hainault. 
Eleanor de Spencer, married to Hugh. 
Jane de Joinville, married to Mortimer. 


ACT THE FIRST. 


Scene tHe First.—The Ramparts of the Tower of London. 


Sir THomas Gurney solus. 


Sir Toomas Gurney. A proud nobility, ambitious priests, 





A murmuring people and a foolish King, 
Precede the ills of an unhappy reign. 
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Let me consider—upon one side ‘les 

Attachment to a wayward monarch, who 

‘To-day will bear the sceptre and the ball 

Amid the circle of the stateliest Peers, 

And on the morrow bandy ribald jests 

With peasants base. Well I remember how, 
With haste indecent, he departed from 

Thrice conquered Scotland, tho’ his counsellors 
With tears assured him—men who had grown wise 
In the sage conduct of his father’s wars,— 

That his departure, ere the Highland chiefs 

Did homage to their new accepted King, 

[In that he could not his impatience curb 

‘l'o see the baby chosen for his bride, 

A child of thirteen, was resigning thus 

A dearly purchased conquest for-—a kiss. 

If Gavestone perished, when his sovran oft 

Hung on his bosom, how should / expect 

‘l'o find a shelter while rebellion’s sea 

Is surging round the last step of the throne. 

He may be good, yet helpless virtue is 

Almost a vice in Kings. But then the Queen 
Has energy and unrelenting will 

To crown the action that she undertakes, 

Tho’ Death should battle with her for the wreath. 
Farewell! King Edward, though thou know’st it not, 
Another prop is taken from thy Throne. 

This night shall free one whose relentless hand 
Already writes upon thy palace walls 


The nnregarded warning of thy fate. 


Enter Avam Or.evon (Bishop of Hereford). 


BrsHor or Hererorp. | come, Sir Thomas, to conelude our pact. 





Sir THomas Gurney. The many wrongs of our much injured 
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Compel my poor aid im so just a cause— 
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(Aside) 


As ’tis to plot against a husband’s peace 
To save a traitor from the headsman’s stroke. 


Bishop OF HereForD. Queen Isabella has been injured much. 


First Gavestone, with most pernicious arts, 
Strove to divorce her from our Lord the King, 
Insulting daily with his honours false 
France’s neglected Daughter. To assert 

Her dignity the English barons rose, 

And plucked the favourite from our monarch’s side, 
Where, like a weed entangling some proud flower, 
With poison he infected Edward’s heart. 

Then came the woe of unsuccessful war, 

‘T'en thousand corpses upon Bannockburn 
Inaugurated Bruce’s reign ; 

But the young consort of our youthful King 
Might hope reverses such as these would make 
Her dearer to her lord—since woman is 

The only prop that in misfortune man 
Sustains, without inflicting keener wounds 
Than even those which a physician asked. 

Yet no !—another favorite like a shade 

Arose and blotted out Affection’s sun. 

Yes, Hugh de Spencer vented first his spleen 
In the curtailment of her dowry, then, 

Making his king the puppet of his will, 

Her ladies banished, and so stripped her of 

All the externals of her station high 

That in her own Court she became the jest 

Of every slave to whom Plantagenet 

Teaches contempt of Kings. 


Sir Tuomas Gurney. On Whitsuntide, 





A feast was held, and in the banquet hall 
A woman entered with a mask disguised, 
A letter straight delivered to the king, 

Who, thinking doubtless that it must contain 
Some grand eulogium, or some nice conceit, 
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Commanded that it should be read aloud. 

It was a bitter satire on his rule, 

And asked him whether his great father won 
Scotland and Wales by watching jesters dance. 


4 BisHop oF HEREFORD. 

| I was not present, but the story heard, 

And how the bold words only made the king 
Laugh till his sides shook at the sly device. 


Sir T'Homas Gurney. It only needed to observe the Queen 
On Edward with contemptuous pity look, 
To know the love that yet lurked in her heart 
Was like a dewdrop trembling on a leaf, 
That falls with the first motion of the wind, 
Or rises up with the first sunbeam’s touch. 


BisHor or Hererorp. And in the flash of Mortimer’s bold eyes 
That dewdrop has been dissipated quite. 


Sir THomas Gurney. Loves she so madly ? 


BisHor or Hererorp. Were you never stretched 
Upon a sick couch, and thro’ long dull days 
With food insipid and disgusting draughts 
Been plied and drenched, till in its force you felt 
How miserable is unhealthy life ? 


Sir T'Homas Gurney. Ay! for the burning fever of the East, 
When at Damascus, almost mortal proved. 


BisHop oF HererorD. So Isabella as the invalid 
Louthes the return of the insipid food : 
At Edward’s presence sickens, while his acts, 
Always unkingly, and too oft unwise, 
Are henbane to her. 


Str THomas Gurney. My Lord Bishop, we 
Have talked more treason in a poor half hour 
Than Montford acted in a score of years. 
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Bishop OF HereForD. Itis the Church that speaketh truth to 
Kings. 
But to your part now. With two chargers fleet 
At midnight linger on the river’s bank ; 
And, facing Traitor’s gate, near as you may, 
At midnight he escapes. 


Sir Tuomas Gurney. I will not fail. 
If fortune smile, I yet shall be an earl, 
You Primate of the Church. 


Exit. 


Bishop OF HerEForD. ‘There goeth one 
Who, tho’ as yet unspotted, soon may dip 
His hand in—whose blood ? Heavens! not the King’s! 
My thoughts are terrible, and yet I dreamed 
That with the first plunge of the captive in 
The river it was straightway turned to blood. 
This fair false Queen, too,—but we oft employ 
An evil agent in a blessed work. 
The haughty Spencers, having ruined her, 
Would blend religious with their civil power, 
But I will thwart them, tho’ a King should fall, 
To save the freedom of the Church. Away! 
I must to Mortimer, and finish what 
I have so well begun. 


Exit. 


ScenE 2.—A Prison in the Tower. . Mortimer solus. 


Morrmer. She looked upon me with an eye of love, 
She smiled upor me with a gracious word, 
She gave her hand, too, with a tender air.— 
And is not this sufficient? Am I not 

Gifted with manly grace, youth, courage, and 
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A tongue persuasive—of a ready wit, 

Provided with a rival in a King? 

That is a proud thought. When I ravaged all 

The lands of Spencer, in the marches wild, 

I dreamed not wiping out an ancient grudge 

Would win me thus the favour of a Queen. 

Yes! I will rule her ;—tho’ in much she is 

Wise as are even our maturer years, 

In many things is Isabella still 

The child of thirteen ; something of the age 

At which a woman marries clings to her. 

Yet I will mould her to my every wish, 

And still seem swayed by her capricious will. 

This is my birthday—an auspicious time 

For the commencement of my enterprise. 

How tardy is the Bishop—hark! a step, 

No man’s so falters. Can it be the Queen ? 
Enter JANE DE Mortimer. 

Ten thousand devils, ’tis my hated wife ! 


My husband— 


(He avoids her.) 
What! no answer? Will you speak ? 


Mortimer. When, when commanded I your presence here ? 


Rebuke me not. If foolish parents tried 


Opposing natures to together blend, 

Natures repellent of each other as 

The tender horns of some poor garden snail 
Are to the fierce stroke of a July sun, 

"Twas I who suffered most. Remember now 
We’re one beyond all separation’s power, 
Bound by a tie— 


Mortimer. Would that it could be snapped ! 


I know that Love between us now is passed, 


But Duty and the self-esteem of each 
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Demand at least we in decorum live. 

Know, you’re a ruined—ay ! a death-doomed man, 
For Hugh de Spencer wields the power of State, 
And him past pardon you have just aggrieved. 
But over this I came not to exult. 

I come to save thee—on condition that 

You with me pass some portion of the year, 
Treat me in men’s eyes as an honored wife, 

And make due reparation for all wrongs 

By you inflicted on the innocent. 

The lands held by me in my own right shall 
Support you as your dignity requires, 

And this weak voice to-morrow shall procure 
Reversal of your sentence now pronounced. 


MortimER. Am I condemned then ? 


JANE. 


Ere a week to die. 
Do not deny me. See, I humbly kneel. 
O, let me win thee back to open paths, 
To Virtue’s bosom, even should you spurn 
The still warm heart of a forgiving wife! 


Mortimgr—(Aside). My plans all fail if she stay longer here. 


(To Jane.) Rise, madam. Iam fallen, but not so low 





As this great condescension in my wife 
Would warrant. I shall never be your slave, 
‘lo fawn and cringe and your each purpose serve 
For having wrung my pardon from the King. 
[ still am free, altho’ in durance, and 

Refuse the offer, tho’ it cost me life. 

’*T'were truly bondage every day to live 
According to the dictate of your whim, 

In that you saved me from the axe. 

Relieve me of your presence. Let we pass 
These weary hours uninterrupted by 

The woman whom I hate. Be widow, wife, 








JANE. 


JANE. 
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Witch, nun, or murderess, what you will, so I 
No more behold you, else I must compel 
My keepers to forbid your entrance here. 


Enough, I leave thee, Mortimer; I go, 
But could you know all— 


Mortimer. Croaking Raven, hence! 


It is hypocrisy the offer prompts. 
I hate you—do you understand me now? 


I leave thee with thy conscience—and with time. 


Exit. 


Mortimer. I feel much troubled, still I may escape. 


Thro’ the dark future looms a Presence that 
Seems aye to beckon me to glory on. 

I could not yield and live a very slave, 
Obedient to a woman’s lifted hand. 

So sober—so decorous—such a wife 

Would make the shadow of a sin o’erweigh 
The substance of a virtue. Selfishness 

The offer prompted, for ’tis she would gain 
Thro’ my acceptance; ’twas hypocrisy. 

My life upon it, she’s a hypocrite, 

With that sad pale face and that mourning garb, 
And voice unwelcume as a monk’s reproof 
And lifted cross when License sacks a town. 


Enter BisHor or HEREFORD. 


My good lord Bishop, there’s but scanty time 
[f my escape be compassed on this night. 


BisHor or Hererorp. More than is needful. I[ suppose you 


swim ? 


Mortimer. I’ve breasted Severn, and have wrestled with 


The sea itself, for I was shipwrecked once 
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Near Milford Haven. 


BisHop OF HEREFORD. Ask the governor, 
Sir Stephen, when I’m gone, to supper, as 
This is your birth-night. He, I know, will come, 
A rough old soldier, rusted in the wars, 
Most obstinately foolish. Ply him with 
The wine cup freely, till he falls beneath 
The table as he has done nightly for 
Some twenty years, then leave the chamber quick, 
Press on, but boldly, and no door or guard 
Your flight will hinder. Gain the water-gate, 
And, diving deeply to avoid the spikes, 
Strike for the middle of the river, where 
Five torches represent a burning cross. 
A boat was thought of, but as you can swim 
There is less peril should a random shot 
Be fired upon you, for you’ll only be - 
A doubtful speck, soon lost amid the stream. 


Mortmer. I am impatient till the final leap 
Is taken; but you hide some pleasant news 
Beneath the hesitation of your look. 


Bishop or Hererorp. “Tis true. I heard a whisper of the 
Queen’s, 
“QO, gentle Mortimer, I pray my love 
May give him courage with the stream to strive! 
In terror I shall watch till daylight brings 
The welcome news of his successful flight.” 


In my-heart’s centre like a precious rose. 
Her beauty, like the vivifying sun, 
My bosom into Paradise has kissed ! 


Bisuor or HerErorD. ‘The murmurs of the populace increase. 
Proud Lancaster in anger has withdrawn, 
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And this the cause.—On Tuesday last the King 
Was talking lightly with the Earl of Kent 

And some few more, when in the Baron burst, 
And them asunder with some violence thrust, 
Bearded the King, presuming, as ’t would seem, 
On Edward’s youth and his approvéd age, 

And threatened England would at once rebel, 
Unless the hateful Spencers were dismissed. 
Exchanging glances of intelligence, 

Monarch and lords smiled on the furious Ear], 
As tho’ he stood there but to make them sport. 
Then Edward, turning to his jester, cried,— 
“Come, cut a caper to the tragic piping 

Of this mad gray-beard!” As a tiger would 
Recoil in mad rage from a red-hot bar, 

The Baron left the presence of the King. 


Mortimer. He must be, shall be—nay, is wholly ours. 


BisHor oF Hererorp. Who was the damsel that admission gained 
To you so lately? “T'was an order neath 
The hand of Spencer that I hear she used. 


Mortimer. Oh! some dependent of my lands on whom, 
Perhaps, I once looked with too kind an eye. 


BisHor or HererorD. Farewell, my lord, see that your nerves 
be braced 
For the adventure of the coming night. 


Scense 3.—A room in the Tower. Hua ve Spencer solus. 


Huau pe Spencer. The mind itself accustoms to all things, 
So used have I grown to be called a man 
Ambitious—ay ! ambitious, and of what? 

Guiding each movement of a foolish King, 
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Uncertain as a babe that learns to walk, 

Crossing each fancy of a headstrong Queen, 

Sweet, when good tempered, as a cherry that 

Thro’ over-ripeness droppeth from the bough, 

But sour when thwarted, tho’ but with a look, 

As ill baked loaves kept in the damp a week. 

No, my ambition is of nobler kind— 

T'o banish strife from a distracted land, 

To heal the wounds of our intestine wars, 

And save my King from those unworthy drones 

That eat the people’s honey ; then I hope 

To die in peace, that men may of me say, 

‘There lies the favorite who reformed a King, 

And loved his country better than himself.” 

So do I. Shall I not, then, hate her foes? 

The caterpillar that a blossom eats 

Fulfils an instinct— 

And yet we crush it underneath our foot. 

And shall such insects as prey on the rose 

Of England not be crushed as well ? 

Ha! there is one would be a scorpion soon 

To scourge the land with Rehoboam’s whip. 
(Takes out a parchment.) 

Now with this scroll I’ll make the haughty Queen 

Appear to Edward guilty as she is, 

For Isabella rules him with a tear. 

Of faults convict her—nay ! of heinous crimes, 

And she will answer with a weeping fit 

That brings a young man on his knees at once ; 

My joints are too stiff for such arts to move. 

Ha! Mortimer, you think that you are safe 

Beneath the favor of the Queen. 


Enter Huan. 
My father! 


Hucx pz Spencer. How is Eleanor this morn ? 





Methinks a Bride should not be slighted thus. 
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What! wed but seven days, and already three 
You, to my knowledge, have your Lady left! 


Huau. ‘hat is her credit and her chiefest praise, 
That I can leave her, for she has the sense 
‘l'‘o know she married that she might obey. 
[ slight her ?—but if you had said the Queen 
It were a venture that had hit the mark. 


Huau bE Spencer. We are the King’s friends—so his foes— 
Huau. His foes! 


Hoax pk Spencer. ‘lhe Queen and Mortimer—this parchment is 
The proof both of their treason and their loves. 


Huau. How know you? 


HuGH DE SPENCER. In the night-time, not long since, 
As thro’ a corridor I felt my way, 

You might have touched me, thinking I was still, 
So slow I moved fallen in a train of thought, 
Some garment rustled cross my very feet— 

And, by a shaft of moonlight struggling thro’ 

A loophole, I beheld a figure wrapped 

In a loose mantle, but the fingers white, 

Kxposed one instant in the radiance clear, 

Most plainly showed ’twas Isabella’s hand. 

Nay! doubt me not, since I have watched it oft 
Play in impatience with her girdle while 

I her entreated many a weary hour 

To give some whim up for the people’s good. 

My son, she dropped this missive from her robe— 


Hueu. Have you perused it? 
But enough to know— 


(The Bishop or Hererorp, who has been concealed behind the 
Tapestry, rushes between them and snatches away the scroll ) 
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Bishop OF HerEFoRD. What now you’! never learn. 
Hue DE SPENCER. Restore the parchment. 


BisHor oF HEREFORD. Never to him that stole it—the great Lord 
Who breathes in secret slanders on his Queen 
Blows on the crystal of her honor bright 
The poisonous mists of his calumnious doubts, 
And would divide those whom the Church hath joined. 


Huex. Resign the scroll, or— 


Bishop OF HEREFORD. Not unless ye are 
Prepared to do a murder—here [ stand, 
And as a judge I do condemn ye both. 


HuGH DE Spencer. I have decided,—Mortimer shall die. 
(Alarm Bell rings. Enter Sir STEPHEN LeGRAVE reeling.) 


Sik SrepHEN. Arrest the traitor—save me, I shall drown. 
Was it not bold for me to follow him 
Into the river? what a scurvy trick 
‘To ask a friend to supper and prepare 
A cold bath after ! 


Huey DE SPENCER. Shame, Sir Stephen, you 
Have lost your senses. 


Hvuau. You shall answer this. 


Sir StepHen. You lie, sirs, by Saint George. Here is the Thames, 
There is the Welshman swimming off. 


(Pointing to the BisHor oF HEREFORD.) 


No! that’s not he—half of the Thames methinks 
I must have swallowed to confuse me thus: 
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But here’s the proof sir, while a man can stand, 
( Reels.) 


And never clutches at the ground to keep 
Himself from falling, he cannot be drunk. 


(The Alarm Bell continues ringing, shouting heard.) 


Bishop oF HerErorp. You see, my lords, a higher power than 
man’s 
From the unjust judge saves the innocent. 


Huau pk Srencer. Sir Stephen, I shall strike you! 


Sik STEPHEN. Never with 
A leek! Curse on you, masters, someone digs 
The ground up from beneath my feet, and heaps 
It high before me. They have thrown me down! 


(Falls.) 
Plague on all mole hills, and all traitor Welsh ! 


Huau pk Spencer. My son, come with me—not a moment lose, 
T seek the King with this portentous news, 
You for the traitor make unwearied search, 
And slay him—tho’ ’twere even in a church ! 


Keit with Huan. 


Bisuoe oF HEREFORD. ‘I'he Queen is saved, and Edward’s doom 
looks black ; 
The Spencers fall when Mortimer comes back. 





END OF THE First Act. 
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MORALITY IN ART. 


LL living beings foster and enlarge the spirit of life that is 
44 in them by displaying the best of it to themselves and to 
their fellows. ‘lhe bliss of being unfolds itself to the outer world 
as naturally as any bud unfolds to flower. 

All the Arts arise out of the pleasure a man feels in putting 
his best emotions and thoughts into some external form which 
shall be gratifying to himself and pleasurable to others. The 
spreading of the peacock’s feathers, the song of the bird, the 
pyramids, “Poems and Ballads,” the paintings of ‘Titian, 
“Paradise Lost,”’—all these are works of art in its various stages. 

I think an artist seldom or never labours to please himself only, 

“For that’s a narrow joy that’s but our own ;” 
therefore I added, ‘and pleasurable to others?” “All the greatest 
work in art has the impress on it not only of a healthy delight 
infthe doing of it, but an encouragement of admirers and sym- 
pathisers, a security on the part of the artist of the good 
understanding existing between himself and the spectators who 
are to enjoy his work. He takes beauties second-hand from the 
stores of his soul, or first-hand from the realm of nature; he 
places them before his fellows in an ‘‘ impressive, simplified, and 
unchangeable form;” they become a new creation, admired, 
appreciated, immortalized. In this way the artist is a creator. 

The forms in which the artist may express his emotions and 
thoughts are various, and belong more or less to all ages; they 
are Language, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the like. But 
the nature of the emotions and thoughts which the artist 
sets forth to the world depends upon the artist, upon his 
age; and I shall ‘endeavour tv show that the best artist will 
choose those subjects that are deemed not unworthy of the age 
he lives in}; and that false art lies both in choice of subject and 
in manner of treatment. 

First I will briefly repeat the foregoing remarks in the form of 
three definitions, and after that proceed to the proof of the theorem 
included within the last paragraph. 

Definition 1:—The Arts arise out of the manifesting, and so 
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making more of, the spirit of individual life. 

II. An Art is a medium whereby the artist expresses his 
emotions and thoughts: or, the Arts are modes of utterance. 

III. The aim of the artist is to please. 

Theorem repeated :—The best artist is he who, in addition to 
other excellencies, selects a subject and a mode of treatment. not 
repugnant to, not unworthy of, but, if possible, an advance upon, 
the age in which he lives. A “sensitive vibration of the soul to 
beauty, and power of creating a form for that beauty ” are common 
to all artists; but the nature of the conception, or of the choice, 
of beauty depends upon the artist, upon his age. 

From the preceding definition of the artist’s aim, ‘ to please,” 
we see at once that morality is not an essential of art; that it may 
or may not be included therein. All that is essential to art is 
that it shall be the best utterance of a man’s best. ‘Then, in the 


> what shall we 


ages dating nearest to his “ coarsest satyr-shape,’ 
expect from him ?—for a poem, “‘ Evoe, Bacche ;”’ for sculpture, a 
Priapus. And the question follows at once: “ will not the work 
of a moral man in a moral age have a moral aim ?” 

When Mr. Swinburne finds “a value beyond price and beyond 
thought in the Lesbian music which spends itself on the record of 
fleshly fever and amorous malady,” surely he takes himself back 
to, he lives in, he becomes one with those days—days that may 
justly have found in such music “a value beyond price and beyond 
thought,” for they were ‘vacant of our glorious gains.” .An 
age still grosser would in its way have been delighted by works 
of art still more grossly sensual: indeed, we should not have to 
go much farther back in the history of man to reach a time when 
the lowest emotions begotten of the senses would alone be fitting 
subjects for such art as the age possessed. 

No one denies the intrinsic value of the art of an immoral age; 
the song of the bird is art most excellent, but it is art of a lower 
type. The striving after the best utterance of the best may be 
as great and as admirable in Sappho as in Milton; each guesses 
at Beauty and at Truth—that Truth which is an everlasting 
seeking, never a finding ; each according to the light given does 
very well; but the one in the dark utters words of darkness, 


struggling, it may be, to be light. 
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The word “please” is, therefore, comprehensive ; it may mean 
to pamper to finer sensual pleasure or to represent and to teach all 
that is elevating and good. And here follows the other question, 
“What is the aim of art in our day; must it be moral?”. It 
must—if our day be moral. The aim of art must include all that 
pleases the higher morality of a more enlightened age ; in the 
words of a recent writer, from whom [ have more than once 
quoted, “ to be real, our art must be a development from our real 
life; but if it is to be great art, and a powerful living influence, 
it must be developed from the earnest highest life of our time, 
not from that side where amusement is the theory of life, and 
weary emptiness the reality.” The tendency of the artist’s work 
will be to promote a lower or a higher type of pleasure according 
as his conception of pleasure is low or lofty. It follows that the 
artist whose conception of pleasure is so lofty that he identifies 
pleasure with goodness will say and do good things,—these, and 


none other. And so the aim of Milton’s epic is, naturally, “ To 


justify the ways of God to man.” Moreover, “ All really great 
schools of art have been inspired by religion?” So that if our 
age be religious, and our religion be the best of religions, on this 
account also art should in our day have a moral aim. 

But is our age moral ?—does it agree that men had better 

“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die?” 

Does it believe in ‘ goodness,” and, in consequence, allow that 
the only legitimate object or occupation of any man, be he artist 
or any other, is ‘doing good?” If the answer is “ yes,” then 
great Art will be, indeed, what Ruskin says it is, ‘‘The type of 
strong and noble life.” I, for one, believe that our age is moral, 
or, rather, that it has been, and will be so again. Like many 
other temples in these times, the temple of Faith is being restored ; 
and I doubt not that when science, and the higher philosophic 
mind, and the good man, shall have together completed the work 
of restoration, and removed the present scaffolding which, though 
hecessary to their labours, is ugly to our hearts, and hides much 
of the building from our view, that then the universal edifice will 
once more welcome the crowds of worshippers within the renewed 
beauty of its courts. Meanwhile, to those who during the restora- 
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tion of this temple retire within their closets to worship, to them 
our age is moral; they are yet many in number, and in their name 
I shall say that the artist of the nineteenth century, if he wish to 
please the good men of his day, must say and do good things, 
“Tf you are to delineate man at all, you must delineate him with 
his human (nineteenth century) nature; and, therefore, you can 
never really omit from any worthy picture that conscience which 
is its crown ;” “its dignity and helpfulness to man depend not 
only upon a propitious selection and happy execution, but also 
upon the manifest aims and objects of the work itself. The 
highest service that art can accomplish for man is to become at 
once the voice of his nobler aspirations, and the steady discip- 
linarian of his motives.” 

But, more than this, art aims at ideal beauty and goodness. 
In every age it has been found yearning for a better age to be; 
it “feels great truths and tells them.” Besides reflecting the 
spirit of the times, and picturing man as he really is, it pictures 
man as it wishes him to be—that is, better still; with as few as 
possible of his acknowledged or imaginable imperfections, with as 
many as possible of his acknowledged or imaginable virtues. 
Thus art always had a “moral aim”’—that is, an aim for the 
better. When all of moral consisted in finer sensual pleasure, art 
administered to, and sensibly or imsensibly refined, that pleasure. 

So in our day art is the longing to express in form, or sound, 
or colour, or language, or action that which is graceful and 
profitable, and pure and elevating; whatever is esthetically 
beautiful must be also morally good; must welcome to an early 
life the “crowning race;” must teach us to believe in and to 
expect something more beautiful still, and still more good. 

A few remarks upon “the nude” may aptly close this brief 
essay. ‘l'o my thinking the man of the nineteenth century is m 
his natural condition when he isclad. ‘This much is certain,—but 
for the constant use of clothes man would never have been bare- 
skinned. Clothes, therefore, are in some sense a portion of man’s 
physical frame; they have usurped the place of some other 
covering. ‘The difficulty is to be agreed upon the kind and the 
amount of clothes most suited to man’s nature. Clothes seem to 
belong as much to nature as do the beaver’s dam and the bird’s 
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nest. We do not care to draw pictures of fowls that are moulting. 
Of course, it will be said that there is a wide difference between 
the feathers of a bird and the clothes of a man; _ but, in reply, 
man has adopted this covering of clothes in place of some covering 
of his own growing: he prefers to grow his covering elsewhere, 
and wraps it round the new-born infant ; and so much is some such 
covering a part of man’s physical structure and of his nature, 
that by this time he may, if devoid of such covering, be pronounced 
discordant with the spirit of his day, wnnatural. 

But, after all, other anomalies similar to clothes are to be 
found in the natural world. I have heard of insects that 
(unnaturally) have sawed off their wings so persistently that at 
last it is only as wingless that they are regarded as natural. I 
have heard of bees being unnaturally fed until they have grown 
abnormal in size and shape: and these later on have become 
regarded as “natural” queen bees. No doubt other instances 
might be adduced. 

I do not for a moment assert that the “‘human form divine” 
ought to be disguised or disfigured; I have merely suggested 
that a covering of some sort seems to be not only appropriate to 
it, but also almost inseparable from it; that to the world at large 
man appears only as a dressed being; and that whenever for 
purposes of science or of art the nude is to be studied, then it 
should be confined to the lecture-room or the studio, and not be 


exhibited in public places. 
“* Mor.” 





A DREAM. 


By Horace TOwnsHEND. 


~~ 


‘ 


i a mighty fane, whose corner stone is laid in the depths of 

A Hell. 

Whose pillars are Want, and Pain, and Woe, as the sons of men 
know well, 

With long soft hair, and lusirous eyes, but a lurid light within, 

Sat the Daughter of Death on the highest seat! the beautiful 

Harlot Sin ! 
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A glimmer of opal, a varying sheen, now dim, now dazzling 
bright, 

A fiery gleam o’er the sculptured throne as the morning’s angry 
light : 

Now soft, now fierce the music rose, while over all there fell, 

Mixed with the spices of the East, a blast from the gates of Hell, 


Around were chiefs of many a land, and a king held the dainty 
glove, 

The cruel hand was all unbared—they waited to tell their love; 

But beside them stood the beggar and thief, who laughed at 
their looks of scorn, 

For the Harlot welcomed them lovingly, as well as the kingly 
born. 


“Give place!” cried the King, “ give place, my lords; I am 
master here, I vow: 

My lady and I are old, old friends: we have pledged our troth, 
I trow.” 

But the courtiers laughed as they closer prest the mighty hall 
within, 

“Thou art greater far than we nobles are, but all may love fair 
Sin!” 


“Give place !” 


cried the lords, “ give place, ye thieves and 
beggars of low degree : 

What do ye here in the innermost hall of our lady fair and free ?” 

But a grey old thief stepped forth from the rest, and said witha 
surly grin, 

“Ye are greater far than we thieves are, but all may love fair 
Sin!” 


Aye, was it a dream, or is it true? from king to lowly clown, 

All, all do worship the beautiful fiend, and before her throne fall 
down ? 

And who may tear the mask from her face and show it to all 
within, 

The foul and loathsome lineaments of the Daughter of Death, fell 

Sin ? 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By E. S. Linpgsay. 


hs the twilight, in the twilight—ere the stars of night are 


burning— 
With the wind in lisping murmurs sobbing out the dying day, 
While the rooks, in many hundreds, o’er the moorlands are 
returning, 
And the busy sounds of daylight die in echoings away : 


In the twilight, in the twilight, with its melancholy sighing— 
Bidding farewell to the dying day and heralding the night, 

O’er its bed of shadow weeping, while the daylight is a-dying— 
Kissing its pallid brow to rest, in the dim and waning light: 


In the twilight, in the twilight, stands a maiden, ’mong the flowers, 

While the shadows twine around her form, and fold her in their 
gloom ; 

Heeding not the darkness gath’ring, nor the fleeting of the hours, 

She holds a pansy in her hand, in its faded summer bloom. 


In the twilight she is dreaming of the giver of the flower ;— 

In a distant land. he wanders—far from her and far from home ; 
Never more he’ll sit beside her in that garden’s summer bower, 
Nor with his weeping lady-love in the meadows longer roam ! 


In the twilight, in the twilight, where the river broad is rolling, 
And the willow 
Lo! a handsome youth, of noble mien, disconsolately strolling, 





ever weeping—dips her tresses in the wave,— 


Seems dreaming melancholy dreams, with yearning eyes and 
grave : 
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In the twilight is he musing on the future, wide before him— 

On the battle-field of life, and all the struggles yet to be? 

Or it may be that a golden dream of youth’s first love steals o’er 
him— 

Of some maiden fair, with waving hair—far, far beyond the sea, 


In the twilight, in the twilight, when the songsters all are sleeping, 

And each little head is nestling down beneath the tired wing, 

Such a stillness reigns while twilight dim her silent watch is 
keeping, 

hat we do not wish the minstrel-tribe would raise their heads 
and sing. 


In the twilight, in the twilight bitter tears are blindly falling 

For the voices which are silent and will never sound again ; 

And within our ears and to our hearts sweet memory’s voice is 
calling— 

In the silence softly whispering that longing is in vain ! 


In the twilight, in the twilight—’mid the shadows—we are 
list’ning 

For lost foot-falls which will sound upon this tearful earth no 
more : 

Yet why within each wistful eye is the dew of sorrow glistening, 

When those foot-prints rest in golden sands upon the tearless 
shore ? 


In the twilight, in the twilight, when the night-dews are a- 
falling, 

O’er a portrait of her lov’d one stoops a widow, bending low; 

And sweet voices in the gloaming to her weary soul seem 
calling— 

‘He sweeps his harp with the seraphim—afar from grief and 

woe!” 
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In the twilight, in the twilight, when the garden-flow’rs are 
drooping, 

And incline their beauteous heads to bear the kisses of the breeze, 

Q’er a grave within the old church-yard a mother’s form is 
stooping, 

As she weeps unseen beneath the gloom of yew and cypress trees. 


We will leave her, in the twilight,—we will leave them all—dear 
faces 

Which have smiled upon us in the gloom of many a twilight 
gone ! 

Until, with those we love, we stand in new, untrodden places, 

On which the Sun of Righteousness in His glorious light hath - 


* shone ! 
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d (pist to my true love singing ! 
a= Hark how her low sweet voice 


Blends with the summer breezes, 
Bidding my heart rejoice ! 

See how the chiselled eyelids 

Lift from the hazel eyes, 

As she lies gazing upwards, 

Up to the azure skies ! 

Down in the orchard lying, 

Under an apple tree, 
Thinking—Oh! am I right, love ? 
Thinking perchance of me! 
See how the head so shapely 
Rests ’gainst the mossy tree. 
Love, was there ever painted 
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Picture so fair as thee f 

Fall all the clustering ringlets, 
Ringlets of sunny brown, 
Loosed from the hood of velvet, 
O’er the white shoulders down. 
Ah! now the song is ended, 
And the low voice is still; 
Hushed is the murmuring music 
Sweeter than rippling rill— 
Even the summer breezes 
Paused on their wandering way 
Listing the voice which maketh 
Music as sweet as they. 

Ah! she perceives my presence ! 
See how the hazel eyes 
Brighten with sudden pleasure, 
Fill with a glad surprise ! 

Back stream the sunny ringlets, 
Back from the shoulders fair, 
And, like a cloud of sunbeams, 
Float on the summer air. 
Starting to greet me, cometh 
She whom I love alone, 

Soon will the arms so rounded 
Close round my neck be thrown ; 
Soon will the lips so pouting 
Teach me the depths of bliss, 
Printing with lingering sweetness 
On my own kiss after kiss ; 
Soon will the head so shapely 
Drop into blissful rest, 

Veiled by the cloud of ringlets, 
Nestling upon my breast ; 
Filled with a love so mighty 
That it is almost pain, 

Love which no words can measure, 
Love that no test can strain. 








ESPERANCE. 
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THAMAR CAREY. 
By G. Branca Harvey. 


CHAPTER XII. 


7 was arash promise vn the part of the Baron to delay his 
A revenge for a day or two; for it cost him his life, and 
enabled the gambler to arrange his plans successfully. 

The German was smoking his pipe in his favourite room, when 
the door was stealthily opened, and Jerome Carey entered. 

The quiet determination in his visitor’s face caused a misgiving 
in the Baron’s mind as to his errand; but, with praiseworthy 
courage, he said blandly, ‘‘ Vell, mine friend. Vat have I de 
pleasure of dis leetle visit for ? ”’ 

“You will see presently,” said the other with a cruel smile. 

“Vat! you vill murder me!” cried the startled Baron. 

“Utter a sound at your peril;” and Jerome drew from his 
breast pocket a handsomely mounted pistol, which he levelled at 
his enemy’s head. “ Listen, I give you two minutes grace to 
repent of yoursins; but besilent. You have played the part of 
mentor often enough, and in a peculiarly unpleasant manner. 
There is only one way in which | can rid myself of such a com- 
panion, and I have come to do it.” 

It was pitiable to see the expression of the German’s face; as 
he realized the awful nature of his punishment. ‘The large frame 
shook with suppressed agony and horror; while the fat white 
hands waved wildly to and fro. 

At the expiration of the time, with one hand pointing to the 
clock, Jerome raised the other and fired. 

When the smoke cleared away the room was empty, save for 
the dead body of the murdered man. 

It was not till some hours had passed that the servant Fritz 
returned home, and discovered what had happened. With loud 
cries, he ran into the street, proclaiming the direful news, that 
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his dear master had been foully murdered. Meanwhile, a slip of 
paper had been fastened to a stone, and flung into the young 
wife’s room. 

With a deep dread creeping over her, Blanche raised it, and, 
unfastening the string, read its contents. 


“My dearest Blanche,— 

“ When you receive this I shall be far away. It would be useless 
to conceal from you that I am flying for my life; why, you will only 
too soon learn. I could not bear to bid you a last farewell, as I 
felt I could not look on your misery. The best thing you can do is 
to go to my sister; at least I shall prefer it for you. If we ever 
meet again, my love, I will try to make you happier; but I am a 
hunted man, and must be careful. If any inquiries are made for 
me, say you have not seen me for a month, and you believe I am at 
Boulogne. Iam trusting you, Blanche; and I know you will not 
fail me. And now, dear wife, adieu! ” 


Without a cry or word, Blanche read the letter through; and 
then, with a steady step, rose and went to the grate. Placing 
the letter on the burning coals, she watched it shrivel up. The 
truth had at last dawned on her; and she saw her idol as he 
really was—an erring, heartless man. Love him she would, and 
must; but respect him, feel for him the same as in the days 
gone by, she never would. It is a bitter thing to realize the 
death of all our hopes at one blow; and Blanche’s cup of suffer- 
ing was nearly full. 

With some bitter tears, she packed'up her few possessions, and 
left for England, fondly imagining that she should find him 
there. 

* * * * * * * 

When the two women met on the threshold of the cottage 
they presented a wretched appearance. Each had suffered, each 
had borne that suffering with patient heroism. 

With an outstretched hand, Blanche advanced in her mourning 
robes to her sister-in-law. 

“He bade me come to you.” 

For answer, Thamar took her hand, and led her into the sitting- 
room, and closed the door. 

“Tell me all,” she said; and while the sad history was related 
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she sat motionless, then, rising up, she murmured, “The sister of 
a felon.” 

«“ And the wife,” answered Blanche, sadly. 

Her sister-in-law turned. “It is hard for you; for your life 
might have been so different.” | 

“Tf he would only come back,” sighed the wife; ‘I would 
forgive him.” 

“With the stain of blood upon his hand ?” 

“You forget, Thamar, [ am his wife; and therefore it is my 
duty to obey him.” 

“Child,” said Thamar gently, “you have more strength in 
your character than I have; but do not sacrifice yourself 
unnecessarily. 1 know my brother of old.” 

“He was not unkind to me.” 

“No, he treated you as my father treated my mother, with 
careless indifference, and broke her heart.” 

“Please don’t!” pleaded Blanche. 

Thamar turned away abruptly. ‘The disgrace which had fallen 
on her had only intensified the dislike she had always felt for her 
brother. If she had been scorned before by her lover’s father, 
what would be his opinion now? But the bitterest pang was 
the thought that her lover would shrink with disgust and horror 
from the woman he had once cared for, and whose brother was 
being hunted down as a criminal. 

As to the Tregores, their wrath and dismay were such that 
they retrained from even mentioning the subject, and the name 
Carey never passed their lips. Poor Blanche came in for a share 
of their displeasure, for . being the wife of such a man; but she 
bore it meekly. Perhaps, toa certain extent, she felt she had 
brought the disgrace on the family, by persisting in her engage- 
ment, and afterwards refusing to leave her husband. 

Thamar could not comfort her. ‘There was too much sorrow of 
her own to bear. 

Yet she was not wholly without friends. 

A kind letter was written to her by Philip Conway, with 
&@ message from her lover. ‘The last was treasured with 
a loving care, among the little gifts of his in brighter days ; 
and long after the words were yellow and faded with time, it was 
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found carefully folded in an old pocket-book which had once been 
his. ‘‘ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness ’—and there is a 
depth of woe that cannot be expressed in words, and for which 
love and friendship have no balm or healing power. 

K'rederick 'l'regore, while he grieved for the additional trouble 
that had fallen to his beloved’s fate to bear, yet experienced a 
certain feeling of relief when he thought of his release from the 
engagement. 

There was also a certain pleasure derived from the company of 
the brilliant and heartless heiress. She both amused and 
interested him, and, what was still more irresistible to the young 
man, evinced a sympathy and gentleness towards him which as 
it was extended to very few was the more gratifying. Perhaps 
it is as well that time should thus have power to heal even the 
pain of disappointed love, and win us once more to happiness, 
and even indifference. ‘I'he tirst dream of love is very beautiful, 
but it is very rarely that men or women marry their first love; 
and sometimes tastes have changed so as make the object of their 
earlier affections not only indifferent to them but repulsive. It 
is a pretty sentiment, “He married his first love;” but one 
which seldom or ever, if fulfilled, brings the happiness which is 
looked for. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


pe evening betore the wedding day the old Manor was 
t#), lighted up in honour of the visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
with their daughter; Philip Conway; Agnes, and her parents. 
It was a merry party, and all care and disappointment were 
forgotten in the anticipation of the morrow’s joy. 

Did one thought of the proud bridegroom-elect stray to the 
little white cottage, where sat his old love, alone and unhappy ? 
I fear not. 

[t was the hour of temptation, when the last fight, the last 
struggle betwixt good and evil held their fierce combat. 
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A solitary candle burned in the chamber above, where Thamar 
sat alone in solitude and woe. 

Before her, on the table, lay the smallcarved box Philip Conway 
had given her long ago. Upon it were fixed with a steady glare 
the deep set grey eyes, as though in its frail walls was held her 
destiny. 

With a sudden quick movement, she pushed the offending 
casket from her, and sank slowly down on her knees beside the 
table ; as if to shut out the sight of a hideous object. There she 
lay, the thin white fingers clasped tightly above the bowed head, 
and the wasted frame trembling beneath the intensity of her 
passion. What struggle was being carried on in that undiscip- 
lined heart ?—what combat between love and revenge? The 
unhappy girl was roused from her trance by the slow chime of . 
the village bells. One, two, three, four, tive, six! Sharply the 
last peal died on the silent air, and then ‘lhamar rose to her feet. 

With a firm hand, she drew the box towards her, and, unlocking 
it, raised the lid. It was empty to all appearances, but the girl 
knew better. With a hard pressure on the bottom of the box, 
the ornamented side flew out, and disclosed a small faded paper. 

This was deliberately unfolded, and laid on the table, and 
distinctly, with unmoved countenance, ‘l'hamar repeated word for 
word the contents. It was the marriage certificate of Martin 
Tregore and Mary Conway. 

When she had read it through, the woman rose, and, folding 
it together, placed it in her bosom. This done, she took her hat, 
and, lifting the lamp, left the room. 

“Going out, Thamar?” inquired Blanche, glancing up from a 
book. 

“Yes, | want you to accompany me.” 

“Where to?” 

“'l'regore Manor.” 

Blanche rose pettishly. ‘‘ Of course, if you wish it.” 

Her sister-in-law was silent, and Blanche looked at her 
attentively. 

“It is most unpleasant, we have not been invited,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

“Are you ready? I cannot wait.” 
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“ Youare ill!” exclaimed Blanche. ‘‘ You can scarcely stand, 
and your face is ashen white.” 

Her companion did not heed her. With a rapid step she left 
the house, and proceeded towards the Manor, followed by the 
discomfited wite. 

As they opened the high iron gates, Thamar stopped ; and a 
a half sob burst from her lips. 

The loud peal of the bell brought the startled man-servant 
quickly to the door. 


“J wish to see Martin ‘l'regore,” 


said 'lhamar, keeping her 
thick veil down. 

The man glanced at the little lady im mourning, and to his 
surprise recognised bis master’s daughter—Blanche Carey. 
With some hesitation, he aduutted the two women, and ushered 
them into the brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 

The first to recover from his embarrassment was Frederick 
Tregore. Rising, he took his cousin’s hand, and kissed her; 
then turning to his betrothed, he said gravely, “‘ Agnes, do you 
not see your sister, and Miss Carey.” 

With a shght blush, Agnes rose, and, with a stiff bow to 
‘Thamar, she kissed her sister, and then, turning gracefully, 
introduced her to the Grahams. 

The first sight of their daughter’s pale face and mourning 
robes had melted the hearts of her angry parents, and they 
embraced her affectionately. The two old ladies seated her 
between them, and commenced a course of petting and kissing 
rather bewildering to the frightened girl. Meanwhile, Philip 
Conway had risen, and, with a cordial clasp of the hand, spoken 
some kind words to the unnoticed woman, who stood at the 
door, a stranger to all but himself. 

“Miss Carey, why have you come ?” he asked in a low voice. 

Clearly and distinctly the words rang out, ‘I have come to 


? and, passing the astonished group, she 


see Martin Tregore ;’ 
walked slowly up to where the old man sat. 

‘What means this intrusion?” he asked, with forced 
politeness. 
“‘T have come according to my promise.” 
** Your promise ? ” 
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“Yes, that I made you the last time we stood face to face.” 

«Ah! I recollect. Well madam !” 

“Thirty-one years ago, Martin Tregore, I believe you were 
thrown from your horse while hunting in Yorkshire. Is that 
correct ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You were conveyed to the cottage of one James Conway, 
where you remained till your health recovered from the shock,— 
namely, four months.” 

“ Exactly, your details are admirable; but excuse me, madam, 
if I remark I have not forgotten any of the circumstances.” 

“That is well,” she replied, calmly. ‘I need not dwell on 
what followed. The sister, Mary Conway, was a fine handsome 
girl of sixteen; and easily responded to the protestations of love 
made to her by her aristocratic admirer.” 

“Tt is needless to recount the rest of the story, Miss Carey,” 
said the old man uneasily. 

“Kxense me if [ differ. ‘loo proud to marry the girl, you 
determined to overcome her scruples by a mock marriage.” 

“« Well.” 

“You therefore proposed to your servant that his brother 
should enact the part of clergyman ;_ as she had never seen his 
face.” 

“ And he obeyed me.” 

“Pardon; he did not. The servant was more honest than 
his master.” 

“ What mean you, girl ? ” 

“Your man went to a clergyman whom he had served in his 
youth, and begged him to help him out of his difficulty. This the 
clergyman did, by performing the ceremony himself; and giving 
the marriage certificate into the man’s hands.” 

“Into the charge of my man ? ” 

“Yes. He, to avoid your displeasure, placed it in a small 
casket (in the secret drawer) which had belonged to an Italian, 
and was given as a present to one of the Conway’s ancestors.” 

“And then ?” said the old man eagerly. 

“You left your wife, having first informed her that you had 
deceived her as regards the marriage—”’ 
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“I educated the boy,” interrupted Martin Tregore, 
impatiently. 

‘‘ Yes, but deserted the mother. You came to London, and 
proposed to Ellen Burton—was accepted, and married her a year 
after Mary returned to her brother, a broken-hearted woman.” 

“And died there ! ”’ 

“Yes, but not before your son of the second marriage was 
born.” 

The old man started from his chair, despair in the 
whitening face. 

“Tt is false ! ” 

“ Not so.” 

“ When did she die ? ” 

“Two months after your son’s birth,” said Thamar steadily. 

A groan burst from the old man, and he sank back in his chair. 


3) 


“ My boy ! iny boy ! 


“ How long have yon known this ?” 


asked Philip, coming 
up to her. 

“ For more than a year. You need not be grateful, for no 
money, no power on earth should have wrung the secret from 
me, if this man in his pride and scorn had not dared to taunt 
me with my poverty, and cast a stain upon iny mother’s name. 
I promised you, Martin Tregore, that we should meet again, and 
I have kept my word. I told you, also, that you would be the 
blighter of your son’s hopes and happiness, and it is so.” 

“Silence ! You have brought enough desolation to this 
house; can you not respect it ? ”’ 

“ Have you respected mine ? Have you ever uttered one 
word of kindness or friendship to me or mine 7? No! you know 
it. L would have spared your son this, but you declared your 
will unalterable, and [| acted accordingly.” — ‘ Miss Tregore,” 
she continued, turning to the dumb-founded heiress, ‘ will you 
marry him now ¢ Will the love you so schemed and manceuvred 
for be sufficient for you, stripped of fortune and name.”’ 

There was bitter contempt in her tone, withering scorn in her 
manner, and for once the fashionable lady before her quailed, 
and lost her gay self-possession. 


“You cannot answer me?” demanded ‘Thamar; ‘1 have 
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read your shallow heart aright then, and yon are heartless 
beyond words.” 

Mr. Graham here interposed. ‘ You have done right so far 
in revealing the real secret of our young friend’s birth; but, my 
dear Miss Carey, you must agree with me this is scarcely the 
place or time to speak thus.” 

The pity, and yet rebuke, that spoke in his words had more 
effect upon the revengeful girl than the sharpest words of abuse. 
She bowed her head in token of assent; and, drawing her hand 
from beneath her shawl, she held up the faded paper. 

“ Read it!” she said. 

“Tt is a forgery !” thundered Martin Tregore, attempting to 
rise; but the exertion and excitement had been too great, and 
he sank back fainting in the chair. 

Carefully Philip and Mr. Graham raised the insensible man, 
and bore him away, followed by the rest of the party. No! 
there was one exception—Frederick ‘Tregore. No sound had 
escaped his lips—no offer of help. He stuod passive, stunned by 
the awful confession just made. 

Now the end was come, and her revenge completed, Thamar’s 
courage failed. How could she look in the face of the man she 
had ruined, in the strength of her resentment against his father ? 
Truly there is a sting in the greatest triumph. She was victor ! 
What had she won by it? Say, rather, what had she lost 2?) A 
dull pressure seemed to be settling down on the aching brain, as 
she stood like a sombre statue in the midst ot the prettily decor- 
ated room. ‘The very brightness seemed to mock her, and, with 
a shudder, she turned her head to where her lover sat, heedless 
of her presence. With passionate love, her eyes dwelt on the 
bowed shoulders and averted eyes, and she realized that in her in- 
sane revenge she had wrought this despair. Would he never 
speak ? Would those dark eyes never look on her again ? Had 
she forfeited all right to his respect or affection ? Would he 
curse her for her selfish deed, ana bid her depart from him and 
cross his path no more with her cruel presence ? Yes, it must 
be so. He would spurn her, with the utter loathing she deserved 
for the treacherous return she had made him. 


With a long sigh, Frederick raised his head, and his eyes fell 
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on the dark-robed figure; an impatient movement, expressing 
dislike and dread, and the dark eyes looked coldly away. 

No reproach ; no torrent of angry words, only patient suffering, 

It strangely touched the breaking heart so near him. 

With a slow, heavy movement, Thamar crept up to her lover, 
She did not attempt to take his hand, or even to touch him. 

With abject humility, she crouched down at his side, and, in 
low broken tones, spoke, ‘I have no right to plead with you. 
I dare not ask for pardon, for I have sinned beyond forgiveness ; 
but, oh! Frederick, do not turn from me. Curse me if you will, 
but I cannot bear this silent reproach.” 

She paused a minute, then, as no answer came, she continued 
passionately; ‘‘I struggled against it. I put the temptation 
from me, for | loved you; but it was my doom, my fate, to bring 
this wretchedness upon you.” 

“Oh! Thamar, I so trusted you,” he said bitterly. 

“1 know it, but | was wild. I could not see her become your 
wife. 1 could not bear that you should give her the love that 
had once been mine.” 

‘‘ My poor father, too,”’ whispered the young man. 

“ Your father! aye, you can pity him? I tell you he killed my 
soul! He drove me to become, ah! a very fiend. One word of 
kindness would have saved me.” 

“ Hush, you have the future before you. Your life is not 
blasted,” he said sternly. 

“ Not blasted!” she moaned. ‘ Not lost, when your love is 
gone from me! What have I left ? What but a black wilderness 
where [ must perish.” 

“Tf you loved me, Thamar, how could you work me _ such 


sorrow ?”? 


he asked, sadly. 

“T could not give you up. You were my life—my all!” came 
the despairing ery, as the girl knelt writhing at his feet. 

A deep compassion stole into the young man’s heart. “ Poor 
girl, L forgive you. It was hard for you to bear.” 

“Tt was a crime,” she persisted, scarcely heeding his words of 
forgiveness, ‘‘ to hurt you.” 

Frederick turned and with restless steps paced the room. “It 


is done now, and I must suffer—bear it as best I can. I shall go 
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abroad, and hide my shame where none have known me. My 


boyhood’s home, my bright future, my happiness have been 
33 





taken from me by He paused, even in his misery the 


generous nature shrank from accusing the woman who had ruined 
him. 

“By me!” gasped the woman. 

“T will go to Germany, anywhere where my history is unknown. 
I must begin life afresh.”’ 

“With whom?” came the excited question. 

« Alone.” 

The punishment had fallen at last on the head of the erring 
woman with a terrible force. ‘That one word was the death knell 
to her happiness. 

“No! no!” she reiterated wildly. ‘We need not part. 
Punish me as you will! ‘''reat me as the meanest creature be- 
neath your feet. Let me be your slave; but do not say that we 
must part ! ”’ 

“Tama disgraced man,” he said. 

“T care not. Poor or rich, honoured or dishonoured, it would 
matter naught to me—for I love you. You will not leave me?” 

“T must.” 

“For ever ? ” 

“For ever ”—and, with a deep sigh, the young man turned to 
the window. 

The woman did not answer him; she had sunk down again 
and sat motionless. 

Frederick, believing she saw the force of his words, took no 
further heed of her, but, buried in his own sad thoughts, stood 
silent. 


“Your father would like to see you,” said the kindly voice of 
Philip Conway. ‘“‘ He is better now.” 


With instinctive delicacy, the young clerk refrained from 
uttering the name which had so curiously fallen to him to bear. 

“She has not killed him, then!” exclaimed the young man, 
springing to his feet. He turned towards the woman, who had 


risen, and now stood motionless in the centre of the room. 
“Aye,” she muttered ; ‘it will be a bonny bridal. Whe talks 
of murder? It is a lie, I 





” here her voice died away in inar- 
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ticulate murmurs. 

Alarmed at her manner, her lover sprang forward, but she 
waved him back. 

“ You too! I tell you it is false ! ” 

“ Thamar !”’ exclaimed the startled man. 

She came forward, under the bright light, and confronted him. 

There was no recognition in the glaring eyes as she fixed 
them on him. 

“Good Heaven! she is mad!” burst from Frederick Tregore. 

“ Mad!” shrieked the girl. ‘‘Whois mad?” Ha! ha! ha! 
ha!” Her shrill langhter rang through the room; and the slight 
figure bent to and fro beneath the violence of her wild mirth. 

“Tam tired,” she said suddenly, looking fondly up in her 
lover’s face, witha half smile. ‘It has been such a long day 
without you.” 

Too moved to speak, with a sign to Philip, Frederick left the 
room, only to exchange one scene of suffering for another. 


(To be Continued.) 





A CROWN OF ROSES. 
(An Eastern Serenade.) 
By J. JAcKSON. 


ur HEN sunbeams set and sunbeams rise, 
No) When morning wakes and day reposes, 
Dearest, for thee I weave a crown, 
A crown of love, a crown of roses. 
Immortal fragrance I would place 
On that young beauteous head of thine, 
And with the odour fill thy life, 
My own, my fairy Valentine ; 
Come forth, fair girl, 
That I may set 
On thy dark hair 


Love’s coronet. 
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From yonder coppice, black with trees, 
A brilliant song is sweetly trilling, 
The nightingale repeats thy name, 


And “calm” is with the love-notes thrilling ; 


The smooth wide bosom of the lake 
Is spangled with a shower of stars, 
T'rembling it bears the dazzling host, 
A million glittering chariot-cars. 
Let those bright spheres 
Behold me set 
On thy dark hair 


Love’s coronet. 


This is the birth-place of the grapes,— 
Of flowers that darkness never closes, 
Where moonlight falls on verdant walls, 
And songs of rapture Peace composes. 
Come, see the trellised vine throw down 
The shadows of its cool green leaves, 
Where terraced marble, glossy white, 
The outline on its snow receives. 
Arise, my love, 
That I may set 
On thy dark hair 
A coronet. 


The scented lamps of diamond dew 
On buds of jasmine sparkle brightly, 
And round the orange blossoms gleam, 
Suspended from the petals lightly. 


Look! From thy flower-wreathed lattice, look ! 


The moon is driving through blue skies, 
But reins her silver chariot in 


’Mid clouds, eclipsed by thy bright eyes. 


Come forth, fair girl, 
That I may set 
On thy dark hair 


Love’s coronet. 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


By Kare HAwkEINs. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


pS the drawing-room of the old Manor house of our story, 
at beside an open window, through which come the balmy 
summer breezes, wafting the perfumes of the flowers within the 
gay garden closes, stands Lady ‘l'redegar, holding an open letter 
in her hand. All the light and joy have died out of the once 
merry-glancing eyes, and the cheeks that had vied with the 
dainty-hued roses which adorn the costly vases upon the table 
are ashen white, as with the horror of some terrible calamity which 
has suddenly befallen her. 

“‘ Left you for another—you never had his love.”’—Again and 
again the stricken woman reads the cruel words, and then, with 
a sudden feeling of shame that she should have doubted the man 
who is entitled to all her womanly trust and confidence, she 
clenches the paper in her tiny, trembling hands, and _ refuses 
resolutely to believe the writer’s assertions. But, alas! as she 
does so another letter falls from between its folds to her feet, and 
stooping with renewed fear she recognises her husband’s characters. 
It is true, then: she can doubt no longer, as her strained eyes 
drink in the remorseful words of farewell which he has penned 
her. 

“T have deceived you, Amy—Another is my wife; and I could 
not longer bear to live in deceit. The Manor house, and the 
house in St. James’; I leave to you. [—” but with a low moan 
the unfortunate woman falls senseless, in the sunlight—life has 
no more to give her, and she believes, in her terrible sorrow, that 
Death, the comforter, has found her. 

*K >K * k * * * 

A darkened chamber, and a grief-stricken household. The 
once happy and joy-diffusing mistress of the Manor is dying, and 
with hushed tread the servants move about the deserted rooms, 
and friends in the chamber of the dying. 

“Tt is hard for her to die so young—and things might have 
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been so different.” The words fall from the lips of Mrs. Lane, 
as she watches the restless slumber of her only daughter. 

But, hush! the girl is waking, and has heard the passionate 
exclamation of her mother. Turning toward her wistful eyes, 
she says, “‘If I could only see him once more—just for one brief 
moment,—to tell him I forgive, I should die happy.” 

“Forgive him!” says Mrs. Lane, bitterly—“‘I can never 
forgive the wreck he has made of your life.” 


“ Not for my sake, mother ? ” 


? is the evasive 


“For your sake, darling, I would do anything,’ 
answer. 

«Then go to him, after | am dead, and tell him that I did not 
think him so bad as he would have me believe—that I forgave 
him all.” 

With some reluctance the required promise was obtained, and 


then, with a sigh of content, Amy nestled down again to sleep. 





“Will she ever wake again in life ?—will she ever wake to say 


good-bye?” are the agonizing questions which, with bated 
breath, the watching parents ask one another. 

An hour has passed. ‘T'wilight has deepened into night. The 
moon has risen, and through a chink in the drawn blind peeps in 
upon the sleeper. Mrs. Lane rises from her seat by the bed- 
side, hearing a step upon the stair, and hastens to warn the 
new-comer that Amy still sleeps. Opening the door softly, 
she passes into the corridor, closing it behind her, and the 
next instant stands face to face with the destroyer of her 
daughter, with Sir Camelot ‘Tredegar. 

“You have come just in time—she is not yet dead.” The 
words are softly spoken, but the womanly eyes flash with scorn 
and bitter hatred upon the man before her. 

“Thank Heaven I am in time.”? He passes in before her 
unceremoniously, and stands beside the bed looking down 
upon the sleeper. 

“ My wife !—my darling !” 

Ah! what a magic power impregnates words of love from 
the beloved one. ‘ Love is stronger than death”? we know— 
aye, and stronger than all bonds and all earthly power com- 


bined. It was but a low-whispered, heart-wrung exclamation 
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of love and of despair, and yet Death has fled the chamber 
where he had counted too surely upon an easy prey, and his 
so nearly victim is saved from an early grave. 

* >» * * * 

“You did not write the letter, dear.—It was Miss Towers, 
who had practised your hand-writing, and used her knowledge 
with such success. Oh ! Camelot, [ ought to have known 
that you were brave and true. | should never have doubted 
your love for me.” 

‘“‘ Circumstances looked very black against me, darling ;—but 
now that I have my little wife well and cheerful, I can afford 
| to think more lightly of the cloud which has been hanging 
r over us. I think, however, that Miss Towers should be 
taught a lesson for her folly.” 

; “You will not, surely, make her sin public, Camelot ?” 
% “Well, that is as you wish, of course, Amy,” returns the 


Baronet, enquiringly. 


> = 
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“Then I would say,” returns the young wife, firmly and 
cheerfully, ‘that it is better we should forgive and forget; 
that the perfect happiness and contentment which is ours 


may remain unsullied and complete.” 


SYMPATHY. 
By M. A. ScarLes. 


2=5> 
Jsyrar to all hearts is Sympathy, 


In sunshine and in gloom— 











£ Staying the tear on Sorrow’s cheek, 
. When troubles darkly loo. 


By Making her home in human hearts 
Wherever man may be— 
In humble home or palace hall, 


In joy or misery. 


a. 


Then may we in grief’s darkest night 
This fair companion see ; 
And life’s rough pathway, strewn with thorns, 


Be blessed by Sympathy. 





/e 





A JUNE TWILIGHT. 





A JUNE TWILIGHT. 


Vv, 


SUMMER twilight—too quickly fleeting, 

yor ‘Two hearts together set wildly beating |! 
Lips clinging close in a fatal greeting, 
O love, my love! 


Eyes into mine with a world of passion 

Gazing intent, in their own sweet fashion 

Pleading for love, or at least compassion, 
O love, my love! 


Eyes in whose glances the love-light lying, 
Dreamily tender, is still replying 
Passionate answer to all denying, 

O love, my love! 


Sweet were the moments, a brief sweet madness, 
Bringing too surely the after-sadness, 
Pain that is ever the price of gladness, 

O love, my love! 


You may forget, there is stir and motion, 

Work for a man in his life’s broad ocean ; 

Woman but waits with her still devotion, 
O love, my love! 


Memory is mine, and with vain endeavour 
Past from the present no power can sever, 
For in my heart it is throned for ever, 

O love! my love. 
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ZVETA’S RANSOM. 
A Tragic Tale of Herzegovina. 
By Mrs. Lamson. 
Author of Rook’s Dene. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ A blight hangs o’er the land—famine stalks forth.” 


th ERE were heavy hearts that year in the bright warm 
#). vale of Nerontza. The harvest had failed; the grain 
had withered before it ripened, while the dried and yellow 
stalks seemed bending to the earth in very shame at the 
melancholy miscarriage of so many hopes. 

The peasant Rayahs gathered in groups to view the blighted 


’ while the wives 


fields, crying “‘ Alas! alas! Woe to the valley ;’ 
and mothers wept in silent sorrow, even as they worked in 
their tidy homes, with hearts bursting with anxiety, as they 
glanced at the comely maiden or the helpless babe,—thus fate 
seemed to hang upon the issue of that abortive seed time. 

Alas! poor stricken people, they knew too well what they 
had to face from this shortened crop. 

A new and sinister report ‘spread through the valley, and 
every Christian soul was stirred with fear and indignation, for 
the warning of the hated Ago’s visit had reached the disheartened 
peasantry, and intensified the bitterness of the wail. 

“No bread ! no bread for our wives and our little ones ! No 
seed for next year and no corn for this! Alas! alas ! what 
will be left when the hard contribution is levied and the tax- 
gatherer bears off his spoils!” 

The vale of Nerontza lay at the western foot of the Montene- 
grin hills, stretching toward the south, which filled the valley 
with warmth and sunshine, making it one of the finest spots 
in all that land of promise. 

Hitherto, thrift and plenty had gone hand in hand, and the 


fertile fields had yielded their fruit in season and in abundance. 
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The merry mirth of simple hearts living in the present, and 
jooking neither backward nor onward, was little in tune with 
the notes of anguish and apprehension which suddenly rose 
from the chastened dale. | 

Upon the wooded hill-side, which backed the plain of Nerontza, 
there stood a dwelling considerably more pretentious than 
those which thickly dotted the lowlands. 

To critical eyes, its primitive architecture might have seemed 
rude and unsightly, yet even in the externals of the abode 
there was something evident of refinement, which marked it at 
once as superior to the homes generally found in the simple 
communities living in the shelter of those hills. 

This impression grew upon the visitor as he crossed the hospi- 
table threshold, and was permitted to partake of the abundance 
so lavishly dispersed. Upon every side were abundant tokens 
of good taste and no ordinary culture. ‘The rooms of the house 
were not many ; the halls were not vast, nor the stairways broad, 
and those whose standard of elegance is according to the achieve- 
ments of Parisian decorators, would have found little to eulogize, 
if not a good deal to condemn as rude. 

The floors of the best rooms were but roughly tiled, yet upon 
them were spread rich and quaintly coloured rugs, woven of the 
finest wools of the farther Kast ; while in the sleeping apartments 
upon the upper story a few small Oriental mats or skins of the 
mountain beasts were spread over well-scoured boards, upon 
which no unclean foot seemed to have trodden, and whose snowy 
whiteness was a marvel of housewifery, only understood by the 
deft hands that had performed such a miracle of cleansing. 

The entrance hall was hung with trophies of the sportsman’s 
skill, side by side with warlike weapons, designed for more serious 
game than bird or beast. Upon the walls of the sitting and bed- 
rooms were landscapes, the work of no mean hand, sketches of the 
wonderful scenery of which their own dear province could boast, 
with copies of pictures of which a world is proud to speak, and 
portraits of local heroes, mingled with busts and moulded casts 
of many of the great men of the earth. 

Add to these a profusion of plants and fragrant flowers, birds 
of brilliant plumage and exquisite song, books and drawings 
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scattered around, musical instruments, maps and charts, and a 
pretty good idea is given of the tastes and cultivation of those 
who dwelt in that house, which excluded all associations of rude- 
ness or ignorance. 

We are taking a survey of the habitation where dwelt the 
greatly beloved Jacob Veliko, the chief Rayah of the valley—the 
Kneze of Nerontza. 

‘here were few lords in feudal days who were more revered 
by their vassals than was this good man by his simple neighbours. 
His word to them was law; his wishes, commands; his decision 
in matters of local dispute, final. ‘Then, too, in his genial sym- 
pathy, a never failing source of comfort was ever ready to flow at 
the call of sorrow or suffering. 

In a fashion, he was really a great man in the community, 
which, as a rule, was ignorant, simple, and confiding, and looked 
up to his superior attainments and intelligence with something 
like awe, certainly with excess of admiration, not difficult to 
comprehend. 

Jacob Veliko had travelled xtensively ; he had visited the great 
continental capitals; he had even once been to Constantinople 
upon a critical mission, which many feared would cost him his 
head. He saved his head and, what was more, he obtained a 
promise of certain concessions he sought in the name of several 
towns of Herzegovina. Nothing ever followed the promise,— 
but he was made to feel thankful that he had retained his head, 
and was admonished to content himself with that, if he sought 
anything beyond the memory of the vast condescension which 
had listened to his appeal and promised a reform. 

The Knezé was also a learned man. In his youth he had been 
a privileged inmate of a monastery, where his spiritual advisers 
hoped he would remain. ‘his was not his vocation. Therefore 
to a mere looker-on it seemed a narrowed life for a man of his 
wide experience and many resources, to consecrate his days to 
the care and companionship of that hill-bound community. 

For many a year, too, he lived in bachelor solitude, for the 
Hush of youth was quite gone when he brought a young wife to 
that secluded nook. She was a simple, honest maiden, reared in 
the healthful atmosphere of a home in Seina, where her father 
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was a respected prefect. 

Of the children born in this happy marriage only three survived 
the mother, who was taken from them shortly after the baby 
Inkor opened her fair eyes upon a world in which she was 
destined to taste such terrible experience. 

She was scarcely ten years old when our story opens amid the 
blighted fields. She wasa child of such surpassing personal 
loveliness that she became an object of almost worship in the 
country. 

An elder sister, not more than sixteen, with Karnak, a son 
grown to man’s estate, would have completed the domestic circle, 
had not the large hearted Veliko given a parent’s protection to 
the young Thekla Kanitz, the orphan daughter of a distant relative. 

This young maiden, from the hour of her adoption, shared all 
the privileges of a child born in the household, of which it was 
subsequently proposed by young Karnak to make her a member 
in name and right. He had scarcely attained manhood, when he 
was solemnly betrothed to his father’s orphan ward. 

Of him, better known as Velikonich, even at this stage of our 
story, more than a passing word is called for. 

He was the very idol of his father’s heart, which went out in no 
small measure of love and pride toward all his children. But 
for his boy—his only son, the stay and hope of his declining 
years, his affection’ and pride were boundless. He had trained 
and educated him with a care which princes might have craved 
for their heir, and the lad had well responded to the loving efforts 
made in his behalf. 

It is true he had early put aside the destination which his 
father hoped for him, and refused to dedicate himself to the 
Christian priesthood. He had even less vocation for such a life 
than his father had shewn. His very nature recoiled at the 
thought of being immersed for long years within one of those 
monastic houses which even now rise like deserted watch towers 
upon the distant hills of Seina. 

His father, remembering his own youth, attempted no coercion 
but devoted himself with increased watchfulness, for he had read 
deep in the boy’s heart the qualities which we shall see .develope. 
At eighteen, Karnak was an acceptable companion for the 
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thoughtful and studious Knezé—yet modesty marked the youth’s 
bearing, and gave an inexpressible charm to his manner and conver- 
sation. Still there was no want of manliness. His tall, erect form, 
his quick elastic step, his radiant smile and flashing eye, marked 
him a leader among the many comely sons of the sunny vale. 

But the young Velikonich was no nerveless weak-kneed Adonis, 
to win the heart of every maiden he met, with his good looks, or 
simper sweet flattery into the ready ear. He was made of sterner 
stuff, as some of his own sex could testify, who had felt the 
weight of his sinewy arm, or had been distanced in the race. 

Karnak was not altogether satisfied with the limits of his 
mountain home. The very training which had lifted him above 
the young Rayah’s of the vale, made him long to plume his wings 
and pass beyond the boundaries of the ‘‘ Happy Valley ” far into 
the busy bustling world beyond. 

In fact, he had in him the mettle of the warrior. his was 
frequently manifested in his boyish days, while every year the 
spirit grew strong and wrestled stronger within him. From _ his 
most tender youth, he could never read the sad chapter of his 
country’s wrong without profound emotion. History was his 
favourite reading, especially that section which brought before 
him the dark story of Ottoman usurpation and misrule—culmin- 
ating in the infamous finale, in which the Christian nations of 
Kurope coolly threw the beautiful territories of the Danube, piece- 
meal as it were, in the very mouth of the licentious Mussulman. 

He gathered eagerly and hungrily all that he could collect to 
satisfy the desire which was becoming his master passion, while 
with far-sighted vision, added to the keen scent of the hare, he 
assumed every day the attitude of defence. He believed that the 
pursuer was at hand, and he resolved to be at hand to repel the 
first wrong that should be inflicted. His heart throbbed with 
anticipation as he made ready to put on the warrior’s shield and 
buckler. 

Meanwhile he was taking careful notes of passing events. 
Kivery act of oppression, wrong, and tyranny was burned indelibly 
upon his soul, and faithfully added to that sinister account ere 
long, as he proposed, to be paid with compound interest. 

The colour of his mind even in boyhood, with his strength of 
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vindictive feeling, more than once betrayed itself with a rashness 
and indiscretion that brought upon him admonitions. of caution 
from the prudent father, whose clear mind had taken the full 
measure of the tyrant’s power, even as, long before, he had calcu- 
lated to a nicety the chances against him who should openly dare 
to proclaim his dissatisfaction and indulge visions of revolt. 

So the youth grew to manhood, tall and muscular as the 
sturdiest mountaineer. But with his growth the spirit of venge- 
ance had attained full power and vigour, and it was almost 
impossible for him to suppress its outburst, when day after day 
brought stories of mghty wrongs which no human law could 
reach and punish. 

In fact, Karnak was ripe for anything, when the bleeding 
wounds and accumulated sufferings of Herzegovina were 
first revealed to the eyes of an unsympathizing world, at the 
time when the beaten, insulted, and violated refugees from the 
Nenesinji were received with open arms amid shouts of welcome 
by the armed population of Montenegro then assembled in 
Cettinje. 

This demonstration coincided with the melancholy failure of 
fruit and harvest in the thickly peopled plain of Nerontza. 
With the fire already smouldering in his heart, Karnak Velikonitch 
listened mutely to the lamentations and pitiful cries of the 
stricken peasants, who thronged to his tather for impossible com- 
fort and relief, and went back to their homes in tearless despair, 
when they learned to their sorrow that he could not save them 
from the impending blow. 

Indeed he would have been omnipotent to be able to do what 
these poor hearts craved. -He could not, with the holiest inten- 
tions, multiply the failing loaves, nor find daily bread for the 
thousands of hungry mouths, in the unfruitful fields. These, 
barren as they were, he knew too well would stand as stubble ; 
the relentless gleaner was daily looked for, to gather his 
rapacious tax. 


(To be Continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


“Erpinauam,” by Louis Cecil (Provost and Co., Covent Garden), 

A love story, which is, however, something more than a new edition 
of Love’s crosses and conquests, inasmuch as the work is intended to 
illustrate a medical theory regarding the deterioration of humanity, 
[t is, we think, a mistake to wrap up this theory, with its attendant 
speculations, in a narrative of the kind, because the fair sex (the main 
support of love-literature) are likely to be debarred by parental discip- 
line the privilege of reading it. Whether the growth of evil is better 
prevented by the letting in of philosophical light upon the dark-loving 
fungus, or by resolutely drawing the veil about the secret places in 
which it flourishes, is a question which only practical experience can 
determine. However, putting aside the query as to the wisdom of 
promulgating the theory, we can speak positively as to the literary 
merit of “ Erpingham.” Although the plot is based upon the somewhat 
exhausted rivalry of an Earl and a “ landscape-painter” for the 
hand and heart of a simple little maiden of bewitching innocence, it is 
well laid, cleverly worked out, and told in language calculated to 
delight the poetical ear. Ernest Ayrton (the artist) is an embodiment 
of the fickle, selfish, well-meaning but ill-doing, budding manhood 
which is to be met with every day in our metropolis ; the Earl of St. 
Olave’s is a type of those most despicable of all warped creatures, the 
utterly heartless. ‘Then we have a scheming father, an honest doctor 
(a rarity this !), and, as before mentioned, a natural Tittle maiden, 
fresh and pure as the country air she breathes. 

Many of the scenes which are painted in this work contain firmly 
drawn delineations of character and vivid touches of colouring which 
show the master-hand that wrought them. The vanishing of the 
heroine’s first love-dream is, perhaps, one of the most realistic portions 
of the storv. The landscape-painter has shown his true colours now, 
and the doctor is the unwilling bearer of the tidings, in the shape of 
a farewell letter and packet. 

* Hastily as her trembling fingers would permit, she tore open the envelope, and 
there uppermost lay her own letters to him, tender, loving, trustfnl epistles, such 
as only a woman who has given her whole heart can write, or ever does write, and 
underneath only a few lines. * Upon mature deliberation, Mr. Ayrton thought 
that it would be fortheir mutual benefit that the engagement should be cancelled ;’ 
no eXcuse, nO word of regret, nothing to soften the sting that the words conveyed. 


A low moan involuntarily escaped her as she read, and the pitiless words were 
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burnt, seared instantaneously into her brain as witha branding iron. Not another 
sound escaped her. She sat motionless, tearless, gazing intently apparently, yet 
seeing nothing; her thoughts were far, far away; and so an hour passed by, an 
hour in which his every word, every trivial action had been recalled, whilst press- 


ing over all, never for one instant forgotten, remained the consciousness of his 


999 


falsehood, and the sound of that bitter word ‘ cancelled. 


We note that the author of ‘ Krpingham” has a volume of verse 
in the press entitled ‘ Wavelets.” We will give the Wavelets public 
welcome when they reach us. By the way, the price of the novel before 
us is only one shilling. Who would be without intellectual feasts in 
these days of finely cut profits ! 

“Sonas or A Prierim, and other Poems,” by the Reverend J. D. 
Hull (J. Nisbet and Co., Berners Street, W.).—The Vicar of Wick- 
hambrook, Suffolk, enters the poetical arena with a volume of verse 
much above average merit. ‘The Song of a Pilgrim” contains 
passages eloquent with the soul-music of a true poet, and studded 
with gems of thought. Of course a religious vein runs throughout, 
—indeed, a vicar who makes public his gift of song without mention 
of its source would be strangely oblivious to the importance of his 
high calling and the duties which it involved. There is no such 
oblivion to be regretted in the pages before us, however. An insight 
into the poet-heart of our author is given in the following stanza :— 

‘‘Song and Renown ! a time there was 
When yea double star did seem ; 
But now, to toil for men’s applause 
The veriest vanity I deem. 
Though, if I might indulge the dream, 
That those who can true verse discern 
Would honour mine with their esteem ; 
Still mare, might I a lustre earn, 
To encircle some I love, the lure I searce would spurn.” 

The progress of Christianity is pointed to in “ Reason or Faith” 
as a guarantee of its superhuman origin and susten.nee : 

“ How could a faith, so pure, have gained 

Such conquests if nt heaven sustained ? ”’ 
While in “The Poet of the Future ” we find food for singers, which 
they would do well to digest. 

“SourH-WrsTERN PrenNsyLvanta, in Song and Story,” by Frank 
Cowan.—This somewhat bulky volume of verse hails from America, 
as its title suggests; and it has an appendix entitled “ The Battle 
Ballads,” which, in plain words, is a collection of bri«f poems by various 
authors. That Mr. Cowan is acquainted with the Muse in some 
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degree we do not deny, but that he has a right to p#int, publish, 
and g¢irculate verses of the tendency of these “ songs And stories,” 
without giving fair warning to the would-be purchaser of the kind of 
merchandise he is offering, we do deny most emphatically. _ Possibly 
we feel ourselves personally aggrieved because the “ refining influence 
of poetry” is one of our pet theories. What, we would ask, is the 
object of poetry if it is not to soften down the rough corners and 
angles of humanity, and to make fairer and purer the world of nature 
and of thought ? Is not the glory of the poet’s art 1ts ennobling and 
quickening power ? Come, come, Mr. Cowan, rise out of the dust of 
grovelling earthly passions, and soar into the sunlight with your 


. a | 
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The Muse is a meek-eyed maiden, lily-white at heart and in 
life, not the painted woman-fiend you bring before us, notwithstanding 
the gay garments in which you deck her, and the laughter upon 


her lips. 


NOTICES. 


‘“ Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd, appearing in the Poets’ 
Xmas Annual, can be obtained of the author, price One Shilling. 
“ Full of thought and of Dramatic vigour.’——Morning Post. 
“ Powerfully written.” Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “ Vigorous- 
ly sketched and containing many eavcellent passages.’—Daily €hronicle. 
“ Much ood reading.”-Examiner. “ Vigorous verse.”—The Queen. “ Has 
good pussages.”’-—Lloyd’s News. “ Deservedly attractive.”—Broad 
Arrow. “ Oontuins several sweet lyrics whose cadences cling to the 


memory. —Brief. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Original contributions are invited for this Magazine from all possess- 
ing literary talent. Special terms are made with authors of note. 


Letters and M.S.S. (with stamped envelope for reply,) must be 
addressed to Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


